The Countess Matilda, Princess of Tuscany 


An event as sad as unexpected invites us to place before our readers this 
grand figure of the eleventh century. An almost sudden death has lately 
carried off the Count Edmund Laford; it did not surprise him however, but 
found him armed with a life entirely devoted to the service of God and of 
his Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church. "When the Holy Father, on 
account of his good works done in silence and on account of his liberal 
alms-giving, had created him Roman Count, he took for his coat of arms 
the inverted Cross of St Peter, the recent memorial of the defeat of 
Castelfidardo, with the device : Omnia pro sede Petri. This was his true 
title to nobility. . . He was. thenceforth the ardent and generous champion 
of the Apostolic Chair and for this reason was seized with admiration for 
the Countess Matilda, the true heroine of his Poeme de Rome; for this great 
Christian was also a learned amateur of the arts and a fervent disciple of 
letters. . . . But in one thing he was ever wanting ; he found it difficult to 
busy himself with the fate of his works, or to ask that they should be an 
object of consideration to any one. His verse, as likewise his prose, is 
elegant and correct, but in general tranquil like his soul. A keen observer of 
himself and of others, he was too severe in his own regard. Let such be the 
sentiments of every Christian soul! But others have a right to appeal from 
this sentence he presses on himself; let us draw abundantly from his 
beautiful work in sketching the noble traits of this great heroine. 


I.— The Vocatiom 


Towards the close of the year 1054, the antipope Cadalous of Parma 
directed his steps towards Rome and attempted at the head of a German 
army to cross through Tuscany, he found that Matilda with Beatrice her 
mother, was in bis route, determined to dispute his passage. Matilda began 
the heroic act in defence of the Papacy which was to continue during sixty 
years. "Already though quite a young maiden, and despite the apprehensions 
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of her mother, arms in hand she set out for war, un- sparing of herself, and 
as intreped in martial ardor as in her faith."! 


The antipope did not dare to oppose the Tuscan army, but made acircuit to 
reach Rome. Pope Alexander II, forced to quit his capital, accepted the 
asylum which was offered him by the two Princesses of Tuscany. Beatrice 
remarried and took as her second husband, Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine. 
Matilda set out with the army of her father-in-law, defeated Cadalous under 
the walls of Rome, and reestablished the Sovereign Pontiff on his throne.’ 


It is thus history introduces this great Countess. She was born about the 
year 1040, of Boniface II, Duke and Margrave of Tuscany, and Beatrice of 
France, grand nejce of Hugh Capet and heiress of Frederick, Duke of 
Lorraine. Her father the pious Duke Boniface II, was almost the only 
defender of the Holy See during these times, so trying for the Church; he 
was assassinated in a forest by two of his vassals (1053.) He left Beatrice a 
widow and queen with an only daughter, and the enterprise he had begun. 
This sceptre and this sword were rather unwieldy in the hands of a woman, 
and it was for this reason that the heroic widow chose as her second spouse 
Godfrey of Lorraine, to aid her in bearing both the one and the other. 
Godfrey found in his new family a daughter well worthy of him. 


In loftiness of mien and beauty of person, the young Matilda was unequaled. 
She was tall and majestic; the heroic blood of her father and the royal 
blood of her mother coursed through her veins; she had the fair hair of her 
mother, the dark eyes and southern complexion of her father. At any early 
age she was applied to the study of letters and piety. Cardinal Hildebrand, 
who shortly after became Gregory VII, knew and admired the mother and 
the daughter, and gave as confessor to Matilda, Anselm the saintly 
Archbishop of Lucca. Under such guides, this young maiden imbibed that 
heroic devotion for the Church, which emanates from the Heart of Jesus: 


Ecclesiae unus amor mea corda refovit 
Italiaeque MOCO such fai de Sp hg es 


"My heart burns with the same love for the Church and for Italy." 


' Fiorentini, mem. della gran, contessa 
? Villemain, History of Gregory VII 
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French and Italian at the same time, she spoke with equal ease the German, 
French and Provencal languages to the foreign cavaliers of her suite; 
conferred with sages in the language of the Ancient Romans and of the 
Church, and without any show of affectation inspired reverence in all who 
approached her.* Poetry was familiar to her; she hada taste for everything 
noble and grand. Such was this virgin and heroine, the type of Christian 
nobility, she whom posterity has surnamed "The great Countess — the great 
Italian — the protectress of the Holy See.” All the Princes of Christendom 
sought her hand: the Emperor of Constantinople, Alexius Comnenus, the sons 
of William of England and of Philip I, of France, even King Henry of 
Germany, though younger than her by ten years, were among the aspirants. 


It would be difficult to say why the last named prince coveted the hand of 
Matilda; but history, justly severe, permits us to conjecture that it was his 
intention, thus to unite quietly to his own, a crown whichhe feared he 
would have to conquer in his mad struggle with the Church. 


Henry of Germany, the fourth of the name was the Nero of his age;* he 
had not killed his mother, but he had overwhelmed her with sorrows, as 
also his wife, whom he abandoned to the insults of his courtiers. He was an 
adulterous, simoniacal, tyrannical and persecuting prince; more culpable than 
Nero because he had been baptized. “The head of a powerful military 
aristocracy," says Ozanam, " he attached thereunto the German bishops by 
the bond of investiture, which made of the Church a fief, and the priests by 
the license of sacrilegious unions, which made of the priesthood a Caste. 
The nobility and clergy thus commingled and entirely at his control, bore 
with their whole influence on Christian society. Never was the liberty of the 
Church and of the world so greatly endangered." Listen to those words of 
sorrow which escaped from the heart of St. Gregory VII in his letter to 
Godfrey-le-Bossu, spouse of the Countess Matilda: "The joy which our 
promotion causes you, is for us a most dear pledge of your devotedness and 
fidelity to the Holy See; but the promotion itself is for me a source of 
interior anguish and poignant grief .... Sin bears away everything; almost the 
whole world groans under the dominion of the evil spirit; those who are 


3 Le Poeme de Rome, p. 266 
4 Rex et Guibertus faciunt juvenescere tempus Neronis prisci . . . .The king and his antipope recalled the 
times of the ancient Nero. (Domnison.) 
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appointed to govern the Church, far from defending and edifying her by 
their devotedness and other virtues, are the first to sow the seeds of scandal 
and trouble. Consumed by a desire for riches and worldly glory, they show 
an implacable hostility to everything which is to the interest of religion or 
justice. All this is for us a subject of grief, so much the greater, because, 
having received the government of the Universal Church at so trying a 
moment, we can neither direct it with success, nor in good conscience 
abandon it." 


Where shall the holy Pontiff look for support? Long since was he able to 
exclaim with Joad?° 


Behold what avengers are arming for combat, 
Both women and children. . . O Goodness eternal ! 


He found this support in the three sovereigns of his time. Matilda was not 
alone at the foot of St. Peters throne, no more than Mary atthe foot of the 
Cross. There were in the former as in the latter case, three saintly women 
equal in zeal though not in merit— the two Princesses of Tuscany, Beatrice 
and Matilda, and the mother of King Henry, the Empress Agnes, who had 
expiated by penance the follies of nature. But let us return to Matilda, the 
Joan of Arc of the Papacy. 


Three centuries later, France, the eldest daughter of the Church seemed 
forever given up to destruction, and her youthful King, unanointed and 
uncrowned, was styled in derision by his insolent conqueror: King of 
Bourges. Then, the Angel of France, winging her way to Domrenmy, culled 
there the sweet flower of poverty, obscurity and ignorance. This was Joan of 
Arc, who saved her country and caused her king to be crowned. And it was 
when she exhaled her last perfume as the odor of incense ascending from 
the funeral pile which consumed the innocent body of the martyr, that she 
left as a legacy to the grateful French people the hallowed memory of the 
"Maid of Orleans." 


Matilda was less favored. She was encumbered with riches, with power, with 
beauty, with knowledge. The better to disengage herself from all these, she 


5 High Priest in the Attalie of Racine 
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dedicated them and her whole person to the service of the Holy See; and 
while it was the happy lot of Joan of Arc, aftera short combat, to lay at 
the feet of the Queen of Heaven her robe dipped in the blood of the Lamb, 
it was reserved for Matilda to journey painfully on during sixty long years 
in the rugged paths of war. 


Faithful to her virginity, she accepted not the hand of any of her royal 
admirers. But of what sacrifices was she not capable when the interests of 
the Church were in question? Robert Guiscard and his Normans marched 
upon Rome. Pope Alexander implored the assistance of the Princesses of 
Tuscany. Immediately Beatrice and Matilda assembled their forces and 
besought Godfrey to take command of them. But he would not consent 
unless Matilda promised to espouse his son, the heir of Lorraine. The perils 
of the Church spoke so loudly that the young maiden yielded on condition 
that she should not be compelled to abandon Italy for Lorraine, and that she 
should preserve in marriage the vow of purity which she had made. Matilda 
again set out at the head of an army. The days of chivalry had not yet 
dawned: the Clorindas and Bradomantes had not as yet sprung newly born 
from the creative imagination of the Italian poets, and thus far it was 
customary for mothers to confront danger in behalf of their little ones in the 
cradle. But here we find a daughter of the Church combating for her 
mother. 

Matilda and Godfrey pressed forward to defend Pope Alexander and 
Hildebrand, even in Rome itself. The sight of Matilda armed in the cause of 
St. Peter inspired confidence in all, and they resolved not to await the 
enemy behind the walls, but to go forth in search of the Normans, who had 
been routed by the young heroine. 


According to her promise, she espoused the son of Godfrey; but this 
marriage, owing to the conditions she had laid down, was purely politic, 
without any real union on their part. Her true spouse was Rome and the 
Papacy. 


The tiara now graced the head of Cardinal Hildebrand, who took the name 
of Gregory VII. It was well known that the two Princesses of Tuscany, 
those faithful allies of the Holy See, held a high place in his esteem. 
Learning that the mother and the daughter desired to embrace a religious 
life, he wrote to them as follows, to dissuade them from any such 
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resolution: " We wish, in our difficulties and affairs of state, always to have 
the benefit of your advice, as sisters and daughters of St. Peter. I not only 
look upon you as my Vicars, but I regard each of you, if I may so speak, 
as another myself." 


In another letter, which we quote entire, he added : " Gregory bishop, 
servant of the servants of God, to Beatrice and Matilda, his illustrious and 
very dear daughters in Christ, health and apostolic benediction. . . . Your 
charity knows well and perfectly understands, I think, that in your actions I 
seek the honor of God and your own salvation, and it is therefore I say 
with the Royal Prophet: " Offer up the sacrifice of justice and trust in the 
Lord;" and again, (Isias, c. i. v. 17-18,) “Judge for the fatherless, defend the 
widow, and then come and accuse me, saith the Lord." The love of God, 
which makes us love our neighbor in loving Him, which causes us to 
succour the unfortunate and the oppressed, is in my mind, preferable to 
prayers, fastings, watchings and other good works; for I do not hesitate, 
with the apostle, to prefer true charity to every other virtue. Had not this 
mother of all virtues, which moved God to leave heaven for earth to take 
upon himself our misery, enlightened me, and were there any other to 
succour in your stead the unfortunate and devoted churches, and to serve the 
Universal Church, I would advise you to quit the world with all its 
allurements. But since God is not banished from your heart as from that of 
so many others, and since by the sacrifice of justice you even invite him to 
take up his abode there, we beseech you, we exhort you, as our most 
beloved daughters, to conduct to a perfect end the good work you have 
begun. Let nothing destroy the good odor of your sacrifice — neither human 
respect, nor love of money, nor desire of vain glory. He derives a great 
good at a very low price who serves God with his eye fixed on this life. If 
I write to yon so seldom, you whom I love in the sincerity of my heart, it 
is a sign that I am prevented by the most weighty cares, for in writing to 
you, I do not make use of a secretary nor dictate, but take the task upon 
myself, although my style is not all refined, and if your affection for me 
equals my love for you, I am certainno mortal is to be preferred to you. 
May the all-powerful God, by the merits of our august Lady and through 
the intercession of SS. Peter and Paul, absolve you from all sin and conduct 
you with joy to the bosom of your common Mother." (A.D. 1074) 
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It was thus the Holy Father encouraged his generous daughter in the rude 
vocation upon which she had entered. We will shortly witness her combats 
and afterwards her triumph. 


We are confounded at the astonishing grandeur of this virgin and ask 
ourselves, whence she drew such strength and such generosity. We are 
happy to be able to assign the source, for the benefit of the members of the 
Communion of reparation and of the Living Rosary. St. Gregory VII, having 
become Pope, himself directed the life and affairs of his spiritual daughter. 
His letters, which till his latest hour, he did not cease to address to Matilda, 
show him to have been an attentive and devoted director The following is 
one of his letters: "The continual care and solicitude I entertain for you and 
your salvation, is known to Him alone who fathoms the secrets of hearts, 
and who understands mine better than I do myself. .... Among the arms 
with which, through the assistance of God, I have furnished you to battle 
against the prince of the world, these I deem to be the principal, viz: to 
receive every day the body of our Lord and to have a firm and unlimited 
confidence in his holy Mother...... What shall I say to you in praise of 
the Mother of God, to whom I have confided you and will confide you 
forever? Her whom the heavens and the earth never cease to praise, her you 
will find, I assure you, much more eager to assist you than a mother 
according to nature, and much more tender in her love.® 


Behold what were the sources of her sublime virtue. Like the prophet, "she 
ate and drank and walked in the strength of that food even to the summit 
of perfection. Comedit et bibit et ambulavit in fortitadine cibi..... usque ad 
montem Dei. . " (III Reg. xix, 8.) 


II. The Struggle 


Matilda, almost at the same time, lost her mother and husband. An orphan, 
a widow and virgin, she remained the sole defender of the Church against 
her cousin, the perfidious Henry; but she alone sufficed for this great task. 
Thenceforth, freed from every obstacle, from every engagement, she could 
devote to the Pope, as to her apostolic father and true Lord, the strength 
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and riches of the most powerful principality in Italy. Covered with haircloth 
and weilding a sword, she combated manfully for St. Peter and declared 
herself his standard-bearer for life.’ 


Treason opened the contest. On the eve of Christmas, Gregory VII was the 
victim of a base plot. Whilst he was celebrating Mass in the church of St. 
Mary Major, a troop of mad soldiery headed by Cencius, a partizan of 
Henry, filled the church, carried off the Pope, shut him up in his castle near 
the bridge of St. Angelo. He was soon after delivered by the people, but 
was wounded and had narrowly escaped with his life. At this news, Matilda 
mounted her horse and at the head of her troops, set out for Rome. “Moved 
by her grief, her piety and her courage, the people prostrated themselves 
before her on her route and even now called her the great countess. She 
might with more propriety have been styled the angel of the fiery sword, 
sent from on high for the defense and safety of Italy, against those whom 
Italy named and with justice too, barbarians."* 


"The wounded Pontiff was the object of Matilda's tenderest care. She had 
formerly received him at Florence as Cardinal ; today he was the great 
Hildebrand, since become Pope, whilst she was a queen on her way to 
Rome, for the purpose of conducting him into Lombardy where he might 
reside with greater security than in the city of the Caesars. Gregory VII set 
out with Hugh, abbot of Cluny, and some cardinals, under the escort of 
Matilda, who was followed by a train of cavaliers and men-at-arms. She 
pushed forward, almost without stopping, towards Verceil, to reach Mantua. 
There she learned the arrival of King Henry and of the excitement his 
presence caused in Piedmont and Lombardy. 


" To avoid the possibility of any surprise, Gregory withdrew into the 
fortress of Canossa, the patrimony of the countess, situated in the mountain 
fortresses of Reggio. Built upon a rock and fortified with a triple enclosure 
of walls, Canossa was deemed impregnable. Here Beatrice had often set at 
defiance the power of Germany, and it was here the noble and high-spirited 
Matilda, within the shadow of the battlements and the sanctuary, had passed 


7 Tn this chapter we will follow almost word for word the narrative of Count Edmund Lafond. 
8 History of Gregory VII by M. Villemain 
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her years of childhood. Gregory could not have chosen a more secure place 
of refuge, and that, even at the gates of an enemy’s territory."” 


Henry of Germany having attempted to assassinate the Pope, or at least take 
him prisoner by means of Cencius, and finding this attempt abortive, 
convoked a synod of German Bishops at Worms, and caused them to 
pronounce sentence of deposition on Gregory. He in turn convened an 
assembly to judge the armies of the King. Matilda was present and beard 
the words of excommunication pronounced against her unworthy cousin. She 
listened with sorrow for the voice of relationship still spoke within her. The 
German princes and nobles declared that they no longer desired an 
excommunicated sovereign and resolved to depose him. Henry fearing to lose 
his crown, abandoned his designs, and set out to seek in person from the 
Pope that pardon which he might yet hope to obtain. An outlaw and a 
fugitive, with his wife and son, he crossed the Alps amid the ice and snow 
of a severe winter. He had hardly set foot on Italian soil, when he wrote to 
his cousin Matilda to interest herself in his behalf and to dispose the Pope 
to indulgence and pardon. Matilda readily promised to gratify his request. 
Henry onhis way to Canossa, was preceded by several German Bishops, 
excommunicated like himself, who came, barefooted and clad in the garb of 
penance, to throw themselves at the feet of the Sovereign Pontiff. The 
bishops were relieved from the anathema fulminated against them and by 
their submission, gave to their King an example of repentance. 


Having arrived at some distance from the castle, Henry desired an interview 
with Matilda, which she did not refuse. On that occasion there were 
assembled together, Adelaide, the step-mother of Henry; the Margrave Albert 
Azzo, the uncle of Matilda, besides other Italian Lords and Hugh, the 
celebrated Abbot of Cluny. Henry asked to be speedily re-united to the 
Church, saying that the anniversary of his excommunication was dawning 
nigh —a moment anxiously looked for by his enemies to declare him 
deposed from the German throne. 


Gregory, not without reason, suspected the sincerity of Henry's repentance, 
whose only motive seemed to be the safety of his crown ; nevertheless he 
allowed him to perform penance on condition that he should lay aside his 
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royal insignia. Henry, impatient of delay and fearing to be absolved too late, 
attired in mourning garments, advanced with the other excommunicated of 
his train to the walls of Canossa without awaiting the last reply of the 
Pontiff, and knocking at the castle gate, humbly craved permission to enter. 
Admitted alone to the second enclosure without the castle, he remained 
there, barefooted in the snow and fasting until evening, during the intense 
cold of the month of January. On the two following days he returned to 
the same place to perform the same penance, and with tears in his eyes, 
humbly awaited the moment when the Pope would think it opportune to 
absolve him. When he had passed through this severe trial, he desired to 
withdraw but before doing so he entered the chapel of St. Nicholas, which 
was hard by and with streaming eyes, besought for the last time the Abbot 
of Cluny to be his intercessor. "That will avail nothing,” was the short 
reply of the Abbot. Matilda who was present at this inter- view, being 
deeply touched by the humiliation of a prince, who was atthe same time a 
relative of hers, joined with him in entreating the Abbot. But he answered: 
"no one, O Countess, can succeed in this affair so well as yourself." The 
King bending his knee before her, then spoke:" If you do not come to my 
aid, I shall never more break a lance, for the Pope has stricken me and my 
arm is withered. Go, my good cousin, and beg him to bless me." Matilda 
hastened away and re-entering the castle, besought the Pontiff to put an end 
to the rigorous penance of the King. The Italian Lords who surrounded 
Gregory VII, were so moved to compassion, that despite their pious 
admiration for the Pope, they blamed his severity. Gregory remained 
unmoved ; he bound Henry by an oath and called upon the Lords and 
Bishops present to be the guarantees of its fulfilment, exempting the King 
from swearing in person, so little confidence did he place in his royal word. 
At last, on the fourth day of his penance, the 25th of January, 1077, the 
Pope allowed Henry to appear in his presence. The King entered, 
barefooted, with the rest of the excommunicated, mingling his tears with 
theirs and cast himself upon the ground in the form of a cross, repeating 
several times: "Pardon, Holy Father; pardon me, merciful Father." Gregory 
on seeing him weeping, also burst into tears and said: "enough! enough!" 
Gregory consented to repeal the sentence of excommunication, and receive 
the King into the bosom of the Church. Whilst the Pope was celebrating 
Mass with great solemnity, being about to communicate and already holding 
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the Sacred Host in his hands, he turned to Henry and uttered these words : 
"You have accused me of reaching the Holy See by simony, of having 
committed crimes that incapacitated me for receiving Holy Orders. Since I 
am not able to justify myself by the testimony of those who have known 
me from infancy, up to the present day, I desire on this occasion to appeal, 
not to the judgment of men, but to that of God. May the body of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ which I am about to receive, be this day a proof of my 
innocence; may God dispel every suspicion or cause me to die this instant if 
I am guilty." Then Gregory broke the host and communicated himself with 
half of it. Hereupon those who had obtained admittance to the chapel, broke 
forth in exclamations of joy, extolling the Pontiff, his courage and his 
innocence. The Pope presented the other half of the host to the King with 
these words: " my son, if it be pleasing to you, do as you have seen me 
do. There never, passes a day that the German princes do not lay before me 
charges against you which unfit you for the royal dignity, for communion 
with the Church and even make you unworthy of the right of a citizen. 
They demand that you be judged, and you know how far from the truth are 
often the decisions of men. Follow then, my son, the council I give you, 
and if you feel that you are not guilty, receive this other half the Host, that 
by so convincing a proof of your innocence, you may close the mouths of 
your enemies." 


At so unheard of and awful a proposal, Henry was agitated and stammered 
something or another, while the perspiration started from every pore of his 
body. He withdrew to take the advice of his attendants on the course he 
should pursue, and came to the conclusion that it would be better to beg 
the Pope to put off this trial until a general diet should be convened. 
Gregory did not press the matter any further but finished his Mass. Thus, 
says A. Renei, was unravelled a plot worthy of so great a drama. The flight 
of the King before the Host which the Pope offered him, struck the people 
with no less astonishment thanif he had fallen dead while receiving it. 


Ul. Trials and Combats 


For a moment, Matilda believed she had triumphed over the iniquity of the 
guilty King and over the justice of the Holy Father; for a moment she 
caressed the hope that "Mercy and Peace had met — that Justice and Peace 
had embraced" in the Chapel of Canossa. But when she learned that the 
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Pope exempted the King from swearing in person, so little confidence did 
lie place in his royal word, and when she saw Henry at first dreading and 
finally declining the "judgment of God," her hopes and illusions quickly 
vanished. What a subject of sadness and confusion for the noble soul who 
understood so well that loyalty, if it dwells at all in this world, should find 
its home in the heart of kings, to behold her unworthy cousin wanting even 
in this virtue; to know that he was delivered up to the execrations of his 
people and . forever bound to the pillory of history! Thenceforth she 
witnessed an incessant and merciless warfare between the Pope and Henry, 
which her title of protectress of the Apostolic See made it her duty to wage. 
Her heart, though’ filled with the bitterest sorrow, never faltered and like all 
true friends of the Heart of Jesus, she followed in the way of the cross 
with a generosity that knew no limits. In this long struggle, she lost, it is 
true, many battles, but she was never vanquished, and triumphed in the end. 


When some days after his departure, Henry found himself at Bibaniello, 
some miles distant from Canossa, he desired another interview with Gregory 
and Matilda beyond the Po. The Pope repaired thither without the least 
distrust; but the vigilant guardian of God's Vicar, the woman of an hundred 
eyes as Domnizon styles her, was not slow in detecting the snare. It was 
Henry's intention to have the Pope seized and borne off by soldiers 
appointed for the task, but Christ who sees all things, did not permit the 
execution of this black crime. Gregory and "the noble lady, Matilda" had 
already crossed the Po, in the hope of obtaining a lasting peace, when a 
messenger overtook them and disclosed the plot of the king and his 
intention of entrapping the Pope. At this news Matilda ordered the return of 
her troops and had Gregory borne in all haste to Canossa, where he 
sojourned for three months. Matilda performed the offices of both Mary and 
Martha for the Holy Father; she served him as Martha and listened to his 
words with the avidity of Mary. It was at this time she took the resolution 
of giving up all she possessed to St. Peter, whose daughter it was her great 
ambition to be called: Mathildis filia Petri. 


A widow, without children and having no other relation save Henry, she 
chose as her heir the Holy See itself and made over to it her entire 
dominion, comprising Tuscany, Mautua, Parma, Placentia, Rizzio, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Urabria, the Marches, Cispadone Gaul, Sardiuia, Genoa and Nice. 
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The record of this donation having been lost, Matilda twenty-five years later 
made a new grant to Urban II, in the following terms: "I, this day, declare 
myself stript of my possessions and as one not having the slightest claim to 
them. Holy Church remains free to dispose of them according to her good 
pleasure, without it being in my power or that of my descendants or their 
heirs to oppose her." 


At the request of Matilda, the Pope made a tour of the rich countries of 
which the Church, owing to her liberality, had just become mistress and 
then returned to Rome where the people had assembled to greet his return. 
While he himself recounted to the multitude what Matilda had done for St. Peter, 
the air rang with a thousand huzzas in honor of the noble Countess and 
with maledictions on the head of the king. 


Henry withdrew with all the rage of a wolf deprived of its prey and 
addressed a letter to Gregory, which he caused to be circulated throughout 
Italy, of such peculiar bitterness and so typical of his violent character, says 
Villemain, that it deserves to be preserved : "Henry, King, not by usurpation 
but by the ordinance of God, to Hildebrand, no longer Pope but a false 
monk. Such is the salutation which you merit for your confusion — you who 
have brought upon the church everywhere, troubles and maledictions, &c, 
&c." 


One can readily imagine what must have been the fury of this unhappy 
prince who had drawn upon himself a new sentence of excommunication by 
his manifold crimes, when. the nobles of Germany, weary of this incorrigible 
tyrant, deposed him and choose in his stead, Rudolph of Suabia, his step- 
brother. Henry Was not inactive, but collected together his partizans, 
convoked a sham council at Mayence and caused Guibert, Archbishop of 
Ravenna, to be proclaimed antipope, and then despatched his son at the head 
of an army to invade the states of Matilda. The first battle took place near 
Mantua, and the great Countess had the misfortune to see her soldiers take 
to flight notwithstanding her example and exhortations. Henry himself 
crossed the Alps, laid Tuscany waste with fire and sword, and besieged 
Matilda in Florence, where she held out for one month, when she succeeded 
in effecting her escape. The king pursued her, burning her villages and 
destroying her castles; but the intrepid Countess reanimated the courage of 
her troops, and the people who loved her and her cause, flocked to her 
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standard from all sides. At one time she took the open field with the skill 
of general, at another she fled to her stronghold, Canossa, or took refuge in 
the mountains of Reggio. The exact details of all the combats and sieges of 
this unhappy time, are not known with certainty, but only such as have been 
handed down by tradition, kept alive by an enthusiastic admiration for the 
Countess. Old monuments of the Middle Ages represent her on horseback 
like a man, clothed in a long scarlet robe, and bearing in her hand a 
pomegranate as the symbol of her virginity.'® 


The German king pursued his way towards Rome with his antipope Guibert, 
whom he wished to establish there and encamped without the city in a place 
called the Meadow of Nero — a spot well chosen for the wicked design he 
meditated. 


About five centuries later, the convent and church of St. Mary of the People 
occupied the site of Domitian's tomb, on which spot also was burned the 
body of Nero. It was in this convent that Martin Luther took up bis abode 
and it was his fortune to say his last masses in the very place where Nero 
received his last honors. Such a spot is surely accursed which neither water, 
nor fire nor blood can purify. One day something of an horrible nature 
passed over this place and even the altar of Mary no obstacle to Luther's 
standing face to face with the two Nero's.!! 


Gregory VII. prepared everything for a vigorous resistance. The greater part 
of the Roman nobility had espoused his cause; there was a regular militia, 
paid out of his own treasury and encouraged by abundant gifts —in fine the 
inhabitants of Rome had taken up arms todo battle for his cause. Henry, 
quite disconcerted by so unexpected aresistance, retraced his steps towards 
Florence and after a futile attempt upon this city, ever faithful to its great 
Countess, he turned the tide of war upon those garrisons of Matilda which 
guarded Lombardy. The following year he marched back to Rome, 
whereupon Matilda, faithful to her engagements even to self-abnegation, 
stripped herself of her best troops and despatched them to defend the Holy 
City, Although the Pope had forbidden the property of the Church to be 
employed in his own cause, the Countess did not scruple to disobey him 


10 Villemain. Hist. de Gregoire VII 
11 Louis Veuillot, Le Parfum de Borne, vol. 1, 142 
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and even disposed of the sacred vessels for the safety of the Papacy. She 
despoiled the churches and monasteries of her States — even her own little 
chapel of Canossa and forwarded to the Pope whatever she could collect 
most precious, and lastly shutting herself up in Rome, she gave all that was 
left, herself and her sword, for its defence. So successful were the sorties 
she made and with such terror did they strike the enemy, that Henry, to 
divert her attention, carried his arms into her own territory and by this 
artifice succeeded in recalling her to Canossa. Here he blockaded her and 
leaving a portion of his army behind to prevent her escape, returned in all 
haste to Rome and seconded by treason carried the city by assault Oh! 
Matilda, where wast thou then? What must have been thy grief when thou 
didst learn that the first to enter the breach opened, by a traitor, was a 
cavalier of Lorraine, the nephew of thy husband! This was no other than 
Godfrey de Bouillon, duke of Lorraine, vassal and standard bearer of Henry; 
but he made a vow to go to the Holy Land, to atone for his error and to 
wash away the stain of dishonor contracted in the ignoble capture of Rome, 
by the glorious conquest of Jerusalem. 


Henry, master of Rome, installed his antipope in the Lateran and had 
himself crowned emperor of the Romans by the hands of his pontiff, but in 
the eyes of the Christian world this crown was of as much value as the 
sacrilegious hand which imposed it, and it is for this reason that in all 
contemporary accounts we find mention made of him no other "wise than as 
king of Germany. Rome was in his possession but not the Pope — the true 
Pope, who had taken refuge in the castle of St. Angelo. Henry, finding that 
he could make no breaches here, and being unwilling to hazard an assault, 
was content to imprison Gregory in his place of retreat by surrounding the 
fortress by a wall which he compelled the Romans to build. 


At last Robert Guiscard arrived with succor for the Pontiff and drove off the 
new emperor. But the Normans with their inveterate spirit for plunder, 
sacked Rome which they had come to defend, and Gregory, to deliver his 
people from their liberators, consented to follow them into the south of 
Italy. Eight days after the pillage of Rome, the army of Guiscard took up 
its line of march, bearing in its train its plundered booty, besides many 
captive Romans. Gregory with some cardinals, bishops and priests, 
accompanied them as far as Salermo where Guiscard had him invested with 
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all the honors which were his due. But the term of this exile as well as 
that of the great Pontiff's life was near at hand. 


By some accident or other which historians do not explain, the pontifical 
seal fell into the hands of Henry, and it was in bis power to issue false 
acts under the name of the Pope whilst the latter was still besieged or taken 
captive. Matilda who was yet detained in Lombardy, wrote a letter on this 
subject, which discloses the fact with great clearness; she commences with 
this humble and touching formula which usually preceded all her epistles: 


(9) 
MAŞ TIL 
DA § DEI 


a] 
Gratia f si 
Quid | EST. 


“Matilda by the grace of God whatever she is, if she is anything, to all the 
faithful residing in the kingdom of the Teutons, health : 


"We make known to you that Henry, the false King, has by theft become 
possessed of the seal of Pope Gregory. Therefore, if he shall announce to 
you anything contrary to the words of our envoys, judge it to be false and 
place no confidence in the lies of Henry. What is more, he bore away with 
him the bishop of Porto because this man had been on intimate terms with 
the Pontiff. If he should desire, by his agency to do anything in concert 
with you or against yon, do not hesitate to regard this bishop as a false 
witness; give credit to no one who shall dare to speak otherwise than we 
do. Know that the Pope has already retaken Sutri and Nepi; Barabbas, the 
robber, that is the pope of Henry, has taken to flight like himself. Adieu. 


Be on your guard against the snares of Henry "!? 


12 This letter was translated and published for the first time by Villemain in his History of Oregon VII 
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Such was Matilda. Uudaunted amid reverses, often beaten but never 
vanquished ; and it was for this reason that triumph crowned her noble 
endeavors. 


IV. — Her Triumph 


Gregory VII. was consoled in his exile by the news he received from 
Matilda. The army of Henry, which hitherto had been victorious, was 
besieging Sorbara; the woman of a hundred eyes perceiving that great 
negligence prevailed throughout its ranks, suddenly fell on it with the battle 
shout of Peter, combat for your own! and gained a complete victory. 
Eberhart, bishop of Parma, six leaders or captains, one hundred squires, five 
hundred horses, and a great quantity of arms and baggage, were taken by 
Matilda's soldiers. Wobert, the German General, retired from the contest 
covered with wounds, while the bishop of Reggio, who was attached to the 
cause of Henry, succeeded in escaping, half-naked, during the confusion. In 
the solitude of his retreat Gregory leaped for joy, for she whom he had 
called his daughter was still on the alert and coming to the aid of the 
Church — its only support, like to the column of Phocas standing solitary in 
the midst of the Roman Forum. This was his last consolation; he died 
shortly, after on the 25th of May, 1085, aged sixty-six years, after a reign of 
twelve years, fruitful in great deeds and checquered with many reverses. His 
last words were: "I have loved justice and have hated iniquity; and for this 
I die in exile."!? One of the bishops present, in a pious transport, exclaimed 
: "How, my Lord, can you say you die in exile since, as Vicar of Christ 
and prince of the Apostles, you have received all the nations as your 
heritage and the universe as your domain?" As the words, so worthy of 
him, fell from his ear, Gregory VII. expired.” 


How truly filial mast have been the grief of the great Countess when she 
learned the death of the father of her soul! Just before breathing his last, 
the Pope sent to her his last blessing, and earnestly requested her to be 
present at the election of his successor; he well knew that she would 
transfer to the following Pope, whosoever he might be, all that love and 
devotedness she had as bountifully lavished upon himself during the long 


'3 Baronias, Vol xvil, p. 565 
14 Villemain. 
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years of his laborious pontificate. A monk of Monte Cassino, one of those 
whom Gregory had designated and whom Matilda had approved of, was 
elected, and took the name of Victor II. As at Rheims Joan of Arc 
advanced *before her King, whom she was about to have anointed; so 
Matilda, at the head of her soldiers, preceded her Pope, and with her trusty 
sword opened for him the gates of Rome. 


Victor III having become a victim to poison, Matilda, in the conclave which 
had assembled for the election of his successor, strongly recommended the 
appointment of a Frenchman, the bishop of Ostia, and one whom St. Gregory, 
on his death-bed, had placed among the four most worthy to fill the chair 
of Peter. On his election he took the name of Urban II, and found in 
Matilda that strong support and unvaryiug devotion, of which the Holy See 
was ever the object, and which were shortly to be put to a severe test. 


Henry IV again prepared for another descent upon Italy. Urban thought, says 
his biographer, that if to the indomitable courage of the great Countess and 
the immense resources of her rich possessions, he could join the German 
forces of the young Guelph, duke of Bavaria, that such would be the 
stability of this bond of union, that neither the efforts of the King or his 
Anti-pope would ever succeed in bursting it. He thereupon proposed to 
Matilda that she should espouse the duke notwithstanding the great disparity 
in their ages —he being only eighteen, while she had already reached her 
fortieth year. At first she evinced the most lively repugnance towards 
contracting this engagement; but the Pope recommending it in behalf of the 
Church, the heroic daughter of St. Peter sorrowfully bowed her head and 
acquiesced. It is hardly necessary to add that in this new marriage, which 
was not so much a bond between two persons as a politic union of two 
States, she made the usual qualifications with respect to her vow of charity. 
Guelph accepted the conditions she laid down and become by this alliance 
the chief of the Catholic party in Europe, giving his name to all those who 
espoused the cause of the Holy See. In Italy the partisans of the Pope were 
called Guelphs, while those of the Emperor, whose family originally come 
from Weibling, a castle in the diocese of Augsburg, were surnamed 
Ghibbellines. 


Henry, furious at this alliance, pounced on the principal possessions in 
Lorraine and elsewhere which his cousin had received from her mother, and 
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then threw himself into Italy, laying it waste with fire and sword as far as 
Mantua, whither the Countess and her husband had retired. Matilda 
succeeded in making her way out and in mustering some troops, but treason 
opened the gates of Mantua to the German King and he became master of 
all the country as far as the Po. " As God," says the good chaplain of 
Canossa, "tried Job and Tobias, so did he my mistress, the illustrious 
governess of St. Peter."!° While the king was besieging Montebello, Matilda, 
at the head of her best troops, by a skillful maneuvre engaged part of his 
forces, and in the action that ensued two of Henry's sons lost their lives. He 
then raised the siege to transfer it a second time to Canossa. "He wished to 
revenge this outrage," says Domnizon; " his feet still smarted when he 
remembered the three days he passed in frost and snow in the very place * 
now before him." 


Matilda flew to the assistance of her homestead, gained a complete and 
decisive victory over her cousin, and as a trophy of her success placed the 
imperial standard in the chapel of Canossa. The Countess found in her 
valiant spouse, Guelph of Bavaria, a valuable auxiliary. 


Henry discomfitted and humbled, returned to Germany, where new 
chastisements awaited him in the very bosom of his own family. His son 
Conrad had revolted against him and his wife, the Empress Praxedes, no 
longer able to bear with his brutal treatment, fled to Matilda. Urban II. 
came to receive the empress at Canossa, and accompanied by the two 
princesses, repaired to Placenza, to preach the crusade, previous to his 
attending the Council of Clermont. Matilda had conceived in her lofty mind 
the idea of the crusades; her vessels pur- ued the Mahometan pirates, and in 
an expedition to the coast of Africa, it was her good fortune to lead back 
all the Christians who had been there detained in slavery. 


The incorrigible Henry passed into Lombardy, and laid siege to Nogara; but 
he was again routed and forced to a shameful retreat across the Alps. This 
was the telling triumph of Matilda; it and her other glorious deeds were 

narrated with enthusiasm throughout the land and compared to those of the 


ancient Romans. “Marcellus," says a biographer," was personally engaged in 


'S Sancto Petri pedagogam (Domnizon.) 
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but thirty battles; Caesar, in fifty, while the great Countess was an actor in 
upwards of sixty." 


On the death of Urban I., Matilda despatched her ambassadors to Rome for 
the election of his successor, Pascal I]. The Pontiff came to visit her at 
Canossa, and as they were conversing together, news arrived of the death of 
the great persecutor, Henry IV., doubly chastized by the revolt of bis two 
sons. Conrad, the eldest, succeeding to the vast domains of Adelaide, 
Countess of Turin, in times past so devoted to Gregory VII., adopted after 
their death the cause they had defended and placed himself under the 
protecting mantle of Matilda. He was proclaimed king of Italy, in place of 
his father whose dissolute- ness and the many sentences of excommunication 
that weighed upon him, incapacitated him in the eyes of all for the royal 
diguity any longer. Anselm of Lucca, anointed him in the Church of St. 
Ambrose, at Milan ; but his father still had strength enough left to vanquish 
him eand depose him in favor of his second sou, whom be caused to be 
crowned under the name of Henry V. It was here the justice of God 
showed itself in a most striking manner, for the young Henry reduced his 
father to the state of captivity, and treated him with the utmost in- dignity. 
Henry IV. contrived to escape, and raised forces to wage war against this 
new Absalom; but he expired as he was on the point of engaging in his 
last battle, crushed by the threefold weight of anguish, rage aud anathema — 
the ordinary end of the persecutors of God's Church. 


Young Henry V. hastened to cross the Alps, and demand at Rome the 
imperial crown, which seems to have been so indispensible to the kings of 
Germany in those days. He sought an interview with Matilda to sue for 
conditions of peace, and then returning to Rome, asked to be crowded at the 
hands of the Pope. Pascal II. was willing to consent, provided he woulcj 
renounce the right of investiture of bishoprics which had for so long a time 
been a cause of strife between the priesthood and the empire. Henry, a son 
worthy of his father, flew in a rage and ordered the Pope to be imprisoned; 
but on the receipt of a menacing note from Matilda, he restored him to 
liberty, and the Pontiff finally consented to crown him in St. Peter's, at 
Rome. 


Before quitting Italy, the new Emperor desired to pay another visit to 
Matilda, the marvel of her age. He joined her in her castle at Bibaniello, 
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and conversed with her in German, while she, though she understood and 
spoke that language, preferred to reply in Italian, the idiom of her heart. 
Though the hard heart of the young king had experienced no emotion when 
he beheld his unworthy father a suppliant at his knees, on the present 
occasion, however, he was struck with astonishment and filled with 
admiration in the presence of this admirable woman, whom ever after he 
called by no other name than “my mother." The great enterprises which she 
had conceived and carried into execution, shed over her noble traits of 
character a moral splendor whose brilliancy went on increasing with her 
years. All who saw her were in admiration at the august beauty of her old 
age, so vigorous inits decline. 


At length under the heavy weight of age and fatigue her health gave way. 
A false rumor of her death which had gone abroad encouraged the Mantuans 
to revolt; but what was their dismay when Matilda, who at the first news 
of the uprising bad set out, appeared before them as one risen from the 
dead. They quietly returned to submission, and this was Matilda's last 
appearance in the field. She had said in her donation to the Holy See that 
she considered herself as one absent from her States ; but the sweet 
influence of her presence was sensibly felt even to the end. Neither age nor 
malady could arrest her ; death alone was able stay the arm of this Joan of 
Arc of three score years and ten.!f Some days after her return from Mantua, 
Matilda finding her sufferings more intense than usual, halted at the town of 
Bondeno. Despite her pains she would assist at all the offices of Christmas, 
and had herself borne to the chapel for midnight mass. Though the cold was 
severe for one in her condition, she persisted in remaining to the end, 
attentive to all the prayers and mingling her voice with the chants of the 
priests and the faithful. On returning to her apartment she took to her bed, 
where she languished for seven months, so great was her tenacity of life. 
Shortly before expiring, she received the last sacraments with great devotion 
from the bishop of Reggio, and then kissing her crucifix and offering these 
words: "Oh Thou whom I have served so well, save me now" she rendered 
up her noble soul to her God. (July 24, 1115.) 


16 H, Renee, La Grande Italienne. 
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In the year 1635, Urban VIII. wishing to render to Matilda an homage 
worthy of her and of the Church, had her body removed to the monastery 
of St. Benedict in Rome, and erected to her memory a magnificent tomb of 
white marble, the design of Bernin, in the hallowed Basilica of St. Peter — 
that saint who had been the all-absorbing object of her love. Two angels 
surmount the monument, bearing the escutcheon of Matilda with the 
emblematic pomegranate and this device: TVETVR ET VNIT.” Her statue 
is large and beautiful, andin her hands are the tiara and keys she so well 
defended. This latter circumstance was a sufficient foundation for moralists, 
whose observation very often goes little beyond the surface of historical 
facts, whereon to build their romance of the popess Jane. But does not this 
statue of a woman hold the tiara and keys? What more did they need ? 
This was conclusive enough, and they did not feel obliged to dive any 
deeper in the matter. 


17 She protects and unites 
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We will close this too short notice by the following words of Count Lafond, 
whom indeed we have adhered to pretty faithfully throughout the whole 
course of this narrative: “Matilda is the most sublime female personage of 
Italy, and one of the grandest of the Church. Like Constantine, she placed 
the papacy on a throne — like Charlemagne, she made to it a donation of 
territory which secured its independence— like St. Louis, she governed her 
own States with justice, love and piety — and finally, like Joan of Arc, she 
saved her country from foreign invasion. She has not the aureola of a 
martyr, but she hadthe honor of victory. If the Maid of Orleans is the 
angel of France, the virgin of Canossa appears to us the archangel of the 
Church, whose sword and buckler she was during half a century.”!® 


18 Le Poem de Rome p. 300 
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